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English literature in the reign of William IV.
is a subject which has hitherto failed to attract a
historian. It forms a small belt or streak of the
most colourless, drawn across our variegated in-
tellectual chronicle. The romantic movement of
the end of the preceding century had gradually
faded into emotional apathy by 1830, and the years
which England spent under the most undignified
and inefficient of her monarchs were few indeed,
but highly prosaic. Most of the mental energy
of the time went out in a constitutional struggle
which was necessary, but was not splendid. A
man is hardly at his best when his own street-door
has been slammed in his face, and he stands outside
stamping his feet and pulling the bell. The decade
which preceded the accession of Victoria was, in
literature, a period of cold reason : the best that
could be said of the popular authors was that
they were sensible. A curious complacency marked
the age, a self-sufficiency which expressed itself in
extraordinarily unemotional writing. To appreciate
the heavy and verbose deadness of average English
prose in the thirties we must dip into the books then
popular. No volume of the essay class was so
much in vogue as the " Lacon" of the Rev. Mr.
Coiton, a work the aridity of which can only be
comprehended by those who at this date have the
courage to attack it. Mr. Coiton, although he
preached the loftiest morality, was a gambling